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The Church Behind the Iron Curtain 


INFORMATION SERVICE presents digests of two discussions of the churches behind the Iron Cur- 

tain. The first is by Stewart W. Herman of the Lutheran World Federation. The second comes from 

the National Committee for a Free Europe in which Americans and refugees join for “direct action” for 
the liberation of the satellite countries. 


“Report from Christian Europe’ 

Stewart \V. [Hlerman, who has had years of close contact 
with European churches, finds “new signs of life” in the 
church in Europe.’ Major attention is given in this review 
to his discussion of the churches behind the Iron Curtain. 
Dr. Herman outlines briefly some of the new methods 
being used to create a new interest in religion in Vienna, 
Germany, France, England, Holland, Finland, and Greece. 
There are brief and challenging descriptions of new de- 
velopments in evangelism, in Christian social service, the 
need for a new society, interchurch and interfaith rela- 
tionships, church-state relationships, and the status of 
Protestants in Roman Catholic countries. 

Qf the churches in Eastern Europe, Dr. Herman com- 
ments: “Contacts between the churches East and West in 
Europe are today as rare as messages between the enemies 
in World War II... . It is impossible to erect any stand- 
ard of comparison with the Christian situation in the 
West.” Greece and Yugoslavia are, of course, outside the 
Curtain. In Greece, which suffered terrible devastation 
during and after the war, “a shaken and saddened church 
is trying to set its people’s feet firmly in the way of 
physical and spiritual revival. Renewal and evangelism 
are integral parts of its religious program, .. .” There 
isa “steady growth of Christian lay activity.” 

In Yugoslavia the tension between church and state is 
“rapidly relaxing.” However, Dr. Herman summarizes 
the situation thus: “the race is on between Christians and 
atheists to see who will, in the long run, retain hold on 
the Yugoslav state and its people.” 


Behind the Iron Curtain 

In Eastern Europe, as in Western Europe, the “essen- 
tial problem” is “the inability of the Christian witness in 
the last years to furnish some practical guidance toward 
the reordering of society.” 

Church and state are separated in the Iron Curtain 
countries. But while the church is prevented from exercis- 
ing any influence over the state, “the state—being totali- 
tarian—retains an effective control over every public ex- 
pression of church life!’ All three faiths (Orthodox, 
Protestant, and Roman Catholic) agree that this is 


1 Report from Christian Europe. New York, Friendship Press, 
1953. $2.50. 


“tantamount to persecution,” though they would disagree 
as to the preferred solution. “In brief, the church behind 
the Iron Curtain has lost all the immunities that for cen- 
turies it had enjoved in the name of religion, but its basic 
financial requirements” are still being met by the state. In 
all these states, except Eastern Germany, “the clergy have 
sooner or later sworn an oath of allegiance to the new 
regime. . . . Every step of the way . . . has been accom- 
panied by terror, arrests, detentions, public trials, deporta- 
tions, and all the other apparatus of police-state methods.” 

In Poland and Czechoslovakia Dr. Herman thinks that 
“the coordinated resistance of the high church authorities 
has, to all intents and purposes, been broken.” In Bul- 
garia the Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church has “con- 
siderable freedom .. . on paper,” but, in fact, the Foreign 
Office and the Moscow patriarch will control the “au- 
tonomous” church. Of the minority church groups in the 
different countries the comment is: “Comrminnism cither 
fondles the religious minorities as counterweights to the 
big churches (as in Poland) or attacks them first in order 
to perfect its technique (as in Hungary).” More im- 
portant than subsidies or property rights is the fact that 
“the Christian meets for the first time a militant ideology 
that is bent on the construction of a new social order in 
which, when completed, the Christian church will have 
no place... . It is easy to divide all churchmen behind the 
Iron Curtain into three general classes: the relatively 
few conscienceless opportunists, the relatively few stub- 
horn reactionaries, and the broad middle group of those 


who .. . have wrestled with their Christian consciences 
regarding their duty to God, state, and society.” 
“Voluntarily or involuntarily,” a! the contacts between 


East and West are being broken. Seon Dr. Herman fears, 
“only those Christians who read the same international 
press services and listen to the same radios can be reason- 
ably sure that they know what their exchange of words 
means.” “The only link” hetween the Christians of Fast 
and West is the fact that Jesus Christ “lived, that he is 
daily with us, and that he will come avain in glory. Slowly 
but surely, the men who believe this to the exclusion of 
everything else, whether they are in prison for their faith 
or on the front pages of the Communist press for their 
‘progressiveness,’ will have their effect.” 

“Today it is impossible to know whether the Moscow 
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Patriarchate is simply the Kremlin’s stooge . . . or whether 
it has really arrived at the beginning of a modus vivendi 
in a Communist society.” The Christian churches are ap- 
parently “regaining strength, slowly but steadily.” “In- 
frequent visitors” report “crowded churches and deep 
spirituality” in both Orthodox and Protestant churches. 
“Peace” has become “the glib motto of the Christian Com- 
munists.”” “It is an incontrovertible fact,” the author 
writes, “that the Christian church behind the Iron Curtain 
has been subjected to an experience that—at least fcr 
Western churchmen—is simply unimaginable.” 


Germany 


In less than twenty years in Germany “adversity has 
brought three major blows: Nazi persecution, total war 
followed by total defeat, and finally national partition 
between the democratic West and the Communist East. 
Consequently, every one of the king-sized problems con- 
fronting the churches elsewhere in Europe is present — 
highly aggravated and intensified—in Germany.” ‘“There 
is general agreement among all Protestants that the church 
must contribute actively to the creation of a new social 
order in Germany, but there is broad disagreement in 
Western Germany as to how far the church itself should 
go and what the new order should be.” 

Bishop Dibelius stresses the “Christian view of the 
dignity of man.” The author summarizes the main events 
in the struggle in East Germany between the state and the 
Protestant Church. The Communist regime “remains 
firmly committed to the principle of cutting the ground” 
from under the church, “exactly as Hitler tried to do.” 

In East Germany the formula is “peace and unity.” 
“As a consequence of its strategic position and the popular 
appeal of the peace crusade, the church can neither speak 
up nor remain silent without being accused of political in- 
terference.” Indeed, “the problem of peace in the Russian 
Zone comes to the Christian in the following forms: ‘Shall 
I prepare my child to live as a Christian, even though he 
goes to a concentration camp; or shall I let the state train 
him for a “normal” life in a Communist society ?” ‘Shall I 
spy on my friends so that my husband will be sent home 
sooner from Siberia?’ ‘Am I unwittingly promoting war 
or peace by expressing my ardent longing to see my coun- 
try reunited again?’ ” 


“The Abrahamic Adventure” 


“The most significant phenomenon of modern Europe, 
religiously speaking,’ Dr. Herman believes, is the realiza- 
tion that “church and the whole community belong to- 
gether. . . . The new concept of community fellowship 
requires the purpose and discipline of organized religion, 
especially in the face of organized irreligion.” Some Fu- 
ropean churchmen “have begun to see that new forms of 
collective witness must be developed to correspond with 
the new forms of individual witness.” 

“No fully satisfactory answer” has yet been found in 
the relationship of church and state. “There are at least 
two distinct trends evident . . . in European Protestantism 
—one moving away from state churchism toward separa- 
tion and the other moving away from separation toward 
greater Christian participation in . . . national life... .” 

How It Was Done 

A summary of developments in the control of the 
churches in the countries behind the Iron Curtain (ex- 
cept East Germany and Soviet Russia itself) is presented 
in the February issue of News from Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain (National Committee for a Free Europe, 110 W. 57th 
St., New York 19, N. Y.). Today the stress is on “do- 


mesticating the churches. . . . Short term objectives are 
to replace church leadership with Stalinist sympathizers 
and to prevail upon the church leadership to propagate and 
support the various aspects of regime policy.” The Com- 
munists have been “far more concerned with creating a 
captive church than with directly de-Christianizing the 
captive area... . The Communists succeeded ir under- 
mining ecclesiastical structure with ‘national’ Catholic 
churches and subversion of Orthodoxy. .. .” 

There have been three stages in “the conquest of the 
church.” 

1. The creation of “an atmosphere of fear and violence” 
with intimidation of both clergy and laymen. 

2. Intensification of the process with expropriation of 
the church press, police surveillance of the clergy, and 
gradual extension of censorship to the pulpit. In this stage 
the internal organization of the church is disrupted. 

3. “.. . Partial or total suppression of the church, or 

. its manipulation as a Communist front. . . . Control 
is established by the use of pro-Stalinist elements in the 
clergy ... and schools, seminaries, and churches are either 
closed or Communist-dominated.” Religious and lay or- 


ganizations, and various church-sponsored agencies are 
disbanded. 


Hungary 


According to the 1949 census 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion were Roman Catholic or Greek Catholic (Byzantine 
Rite in the Roman Catholic Church) and slightly more 
than a quarter were Protestant. The steps in the control 
of the Roman Catholic Church are briefly outlined: con- 
fiscation of Church lands in agrarian reform in 1945, na- 
tionalization of almost all Church schools, control of 
Church incomes through the State Office for Church Af- 
fairs, the trial and imprisonment of Cardinal Mindszenty, 
arrests and imprisonment of priests and hierarchy on a 
variety of charges, the development of “splinter groups” 
in the clergy, and the use of episcopal seals without the 
permission of the Bishops. In 1950 the Catholic Bishops 
signed a church-state agreement—but “every single part 
of the agreement” was violated by the government. Sixty- 
seven clerical orders were dissolved. In 1951 the Presidi- 
um decreed that bishops could be appointed only with 
its consent. 

Nationalization of the Protestant schools was accepted 
by both the Reformed and Lutheran churches late in 1948. 
Bishop Ordass, who opposed nationalization, was sen- 
tenced to prison for two years on “trumped up charges 
of illegal currency dealings.” ‘“Deportations and arrests 
took their toll of oppositionist Protestant ministers and 
Protestant relief and welfare organizations were dis- 
banded, their press censored and reduced in circulation by 
various discriminatory publishing practices.” Since the 
establishment of the State Office for Church Affairs in 
1949 Protestant officers, formerly elected, are nominated 
by the government. Two theological seminaries have 
been closed ; two remain open. In November, 1951, a de- 
cree provided for the transfer and removal of ministers 
“in the interest of the church even if during court pro- 
cedure no fault of the clergyman or the Presbytery can he 
established.” Some small sects have been “ruthlessly 
persecuted.” 


Czechoslovakia 


Nearly three-quarters of the population were Roman 
Catholic in 1930. After the Communist coup d'etat in 
1948 there were ‘four successive stages” in the domina- 
tion of the Catholic Church. 
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1. 1948. “Suppression of Catholic propaganda media 
and influence.” 

2. 1949. The creation of a “schismatic ‘Catholic Ac- 
tion.’ ” 

3. November, 1949. Reformation of the whole Church 
structure along state lines. 

4. With the creation of the State Office of Church Af- 
fairs, the presentation of “the fiction of church freedom 
... to the non-Communist world.” 

The first stage was begun with the confiscation of 
church property to make it “solely dependent on the state 
for support.” State authority was established over re- 
ligious education, Catholic publications were forced out 
of business, Catholic organizations*were suppressed. By 
the end of the summer of 1949 “the parishioner was in 
effect separated from control by the priest, the priest from 
control by the bishop, and the bishop from control by the 
Vatican.” In November, 1949, the Act “on the economic 
safeguarding of churches and religious societies by the 
state” provided for state payment of ministers’ salaries, for 
an oath of loyalty by all those carrying on spiritual duties, 
government supervision of all church property. and state 
maintenance of theological seminaries. 

The year, 1951, “saw the appointment of political in- 
structors in Catholic seminaries, the transfer of priests 
from their established dioceses to new and alien ones, isola- 
tion of Catholics from the Vatican . . . , confiscation of 
monasteries and deportation or imprisonment of leading 
monks; replacement of imprisoned or dead priests with 
Communist collaborators, the non-replacement of others. 

. . and imprisonment of leading priests’ who did not 
meet state demands. In 1950-1951 there were sensational 
trials of leading monks and priests, and Archbishop Beran 
was banished from Prague. Shortly afterward five bish- 
ops took the oath of allegiance. “Peace meetings” and 
similar rallies are now being attended by the hierarchy as 
well as the priests. “The Communist regime in Czecho- 
slovakia now openly admits that ‘religious superstition’ is 
its principal foe.” 

The Union of Czech Brethren led by Dr. Hromadka 
and the Czechoslovak Church accepted state control early. 


The Baltic States 


The Baltic states were incorporated into Russia in 1940. 
Since 1941 the Communists have “confiscated church 
property, banned religious organizations and the press. 
prohibited religious instruction, imposed taxes for per- 
formance of church rites, and denounced religion and 
clergy alike in a widespread propaganda program.” 

Lithuania was 80 per cent Catholic in 1940. Estonia 
and Latvia were predominantly Protestant. Two methods 
were used in imposing the Soviet system: “seizure or na- 
tionalization of schools, churches, seminaries, libraries. 
publications, religious and cultural organizations ; arrest, 
imprisonment, deportation and murder of cultured ele- 
ments in the population. Further, relations with the out- 
side world were cut off, and particular stress was laid on 
severing connections with the Vatican.” In Lithuania an 
MVD order declared that all pre-1940 organizations 
“jeopardized public security.” All property, membership 
lists, and funds of all religious organizations were taken 
over. 

In Estonia church lands were nationalized, clergymen 
evicted from their parishes, the religious press suspended. 
and Tartu University’s Department of Theology closed. 
In Latvia all private property was nationalized in 1940. 
The Baptist Seminary in Riga was expelled from its head- 
quarters. Special taxes made confirmation, baptism, and 
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church weddings virtually impossible. “Services outside 
the Church itself, such as those in cemeteries, schools 
or private homes were forbidden.” Religious instruction 
was outlawed in all three countries. “Only 30 of Estonia’s 
250 Lutheran clergymen are still on their native soil; 
less than 340 Catholic priests are left of Lithuania’s 
former 1600.” Only about 30 per cent of the pastors are 
in Latvia. 


Poland 


Poland is about 96 per cent Catholic. ‘There was relative 
calm in the church-state struggle until 1948. By the end 
of November, 1949, however, all birth records had been 
requisitioned from parish churches, church hospitals na- 
tionalized, and “serious limitations” put on public worship. 
In 1950 Caritas, the Catholic welfare organization, was 
taken over, and church lands were confiscated. 

Although there has been considerable curtailment of 
church activity there is “still religious teaching in the 
schools (but the Communists are developing a parallel 
completely secularized school system . . .); the Polish 
Church has not been dispossessed ; there are still theological 
faculties and seminaries; clerical press, encumbered and 
censored though it is, still exists and is circulated. A 
Catholic University is open; pastoral letters can be read 
from the pulpit ; bishops may visit their dioceses ; and there 
is no loyalty oath for clergy (there is one, however, for 
newly appointed bishops and vicars capitular). . . . More- 
over, the campaign against the Church in Poland has had 
a minimal amount of the large-scale arrests, murders and 
deportations in the other Communist countries. . . .” 

The Orthodox Church has been taken under the juris- 
diction of the Patriarch of Moscow. In 1951 the Synod 
of Polish Orthodox Bishops asked the Patriarch of Mos- 
cow to appoint a Metropolitan. 

After the war there were some 330,000 Protestants in 
Poland, mainly Lutheran. They suffer the same disad- 
vantages as other religious groups. The government has 
declared that “no candidate would be acknowledged as 
head of Polish Protestantism. Since the rules require 
acknowledgment by the head of the Polish State, the 
Protestants cannot elect a bishop.” 


Rumania 


In 1948, 72 per cent of the population were Eastern Or- 
thodox, 10 per cent Greek Catholic (in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church but using orthodox rites), 7 per cent Roman 
Catholic, and about 7 per cent Protestant. More than 
30 per cent of the Orthodox priests were dismissed from 
their parishes. After the death of Patriarch Nicodemus 
in 1948, Justinian Marina, a Communist sympathizer, 
succeeded him. The Communists have attempted to use 
the Orthodox Church “as a handmaiden of Stalinism.” 

The Greek Catholic Church was forcibly reunited with 
the Orthodox Church in 1948. The campaign against the 
Roman Catholic Church began in 1947 in a propaganda 
campaign. The measures taken are summarized as follows: 
“First, a program of dismissal of priests was inaugurated , 
second, a program of closing down schools and institu- 
tions, combined with confiscation of Church property and 
suppression of clerical newspapers, was put into effect; 
third, large-scale arrests of priests and their trials for 
sabotage and espionage on trumped-up charges were car- 
ried on; and fourth, an attempt was made to organize a 
‘National Catholic Church.’ . . .” 

By the end of 1949 “the whole Latin episcopate had 
been arrested, dismissed, or interned. . . .” Other laws 
enacted in this period subjected the Church to state con- 
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trol “even in specifically religious matters.”” The schools 
and private health institutions were nationalized. The 
various religious orders were suppressed. In 1950 a ‘“Na- 
tional Catholic Church” was created, but few joined it, 
and “‘arrests, deportations and persecutions multiplied.” 

In that year a decree stipulated government approval 
for all questions of administration, including meetings of 
the bishops with the clergy. Relations with the Vatican 
could be carried on only through the Ministry of Cults 
and the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

In April, 1951, a second attempt was made to create 
a “Rumanian National Catholic Church.” A “Roman 
Catholic Council” was set up to administer all church 
property. Those who signed the declaration calling for 
cooperation with the government were generously treated. 
“Recalcitrants were treated severely, some intimidated, 
others arrested. . . . Obligatory attendance at political, 
administrative or cultural meetings is required on Sunday 
mornings to interfere with church attendance. Cuts in elec- 
tric power are directed against frequented churches. De- 
liberate shortages are created in articles necessary for the 
Mass. . .. Religious festivals . . . are suppressed and par- 
ticipation in religious ceremonies such as baptism, con- 
firmation, and church marriage, where not specifically for- 
hidden, is made the object of intimidation.” 

Minority groups have likewise been persecuted. The 
Protestant Bishop of Sibiu was arrested and replaced by a 
regime appointee. “.\ great part of the German Protestant 
minority was deported to the USSR.” The Baptist, Ad- 
ventist, Unitarian, and Calvinist Churches were first ob- 
liged to work “ ‘exclusively on behalf of the prosperity of 
the Romanian People’s Republic.’” Later they were 
“forced to have no relations with foreign countries that 
‘might endanger the existence of the state... .’” 

Most of the Moslem religious leaders have been ar- 
rested for refusing to accept the new laws for religious 
cults. Jews are on the one hand “persecuted by the state, 
which accuses them of nationalist and Zionist sentiments, 
and on the other they bear the resentment of anti-Semitic 
groups who blame all their ills on the Jews.” 

Bulgaria 

The vast majority of Bulgarians belong to the Orthodox 
Church. Persecution of the rank and file of the clergy be- 
gan during the Popular Front coalition in 1944. \fter 
the Communists gained complete control in December, 
1947, more stringent measures were instituted: church 
property was expropriated, schools were taken away from 
the Church, only one theological seminary was kept, re- 
ligious publications were strictly censored, all welfare or- 
ganizations were nationalized, churches were put to secular 
use, and clergy were closely supervised by the security 
police. The Orthodox Exarch was obliged to resign after 
a campaign of terror against the anti-Communist clergy, 
and the Holy Synod was captured by the Communists. 
Only three of the twelve archbishops are Communist 
appointees but the chairman and secretary are adherents 
of the regime. 

While there are only about 20,000 Protestants in Bul- 
garia their ties to the West gave them an importance be- 
yond their numbers. In 1948 fifteen leading ministers 
were sentenced to prison. “Other ministers and leading 
intellectuals and laymen were also arrested, imprisoned 
and sent to slave labor camps.” 

There are about 60,000 Roman Catholics in Bulgaria 
but their ties to the Vatican made them important to the 
regime. In the fall of 1952 a bishop and three priests 
“were sentenced to be shot and 24 priests and 12 laymen 


were sentenced to prison terms. The remaining clergy 
are now under Communist control and supervision.” 

There are about 550,000 Moslems in Bulgaria (mainly 
of Turkish descent). Since August, 1950, some 150,000 
Turks have been deported to Turkey. 


Albania 


Albania is predominantly Moslem. Leading Moslem 
priests have been imprisoned and executed. There is a 
Communist-appointed head of the nationalized Moslem 
Church. Monasteries and schools (of whatever faith) 
were confiscated in 1945. The churches now depend on 
state funds. Law 743, November 26, 1949, required state 
approval of all elected or nominated personnel, censorship 
of publications and speeches, state education, and the na- 
tionalization of all church welfare institutions. 

The Roman Catholic press was confiscated a month 
after the Communists took power. By December, 1950, 
only a very few of the clergy remained free in Albania. 
Two of the bishops were executed in 1948, the Metro- 
politan was imprisoned without trial, and another bishop 
confined to his home. 

Orthodox monasteries are now administered by a Pop- 
lar Executive Council. The leading bishops were arrested 
in 1948. 

Tension Mounts in East Germany 

On March 27 the New York Times reported that a 
Lutheran pastor in Kast Germany has been sentenced to 
twelve years in prison for statements “hostile to the 
state.” Two days earlier another pastor had been sen- 
tenced to six years on a similar charge, as was an evan- 
gelist only a short time before. The student chaplain at 
Halle-on-Salle has not been heard from since February 
12. Still another pastor, reported to be “popular with 
young people,” was arrested as he left the church where 
he had been preaching. Three others are awaiting trial. 
Since then Religious News Service has reported that an 
Evangelical youth has been expelled from school for exert- 
ing “subversive influence” on “progressive” students, and 
for denouncing as lies attacks on the church young peo- 
ple’s organization. The situation changes rapidly. 

The British Weekly for March 12 quotes a statement 
issued jointly by the Lutheran Church of Saxony and the 
Moravian Brotherhood in Herrnhut which declares that 
“in his sermons and addresses Pastor Schumann |the evan- 
gelist] has spoken on the basis of the Word of God, and 
that to condemn him means to condemn the whole Church 
which has the mandate to proclaim the Word of God.” 

Petrusblatt, the weekly newspaper of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Berlin has been banned in the Soviet sector of 
Berlin, according to the New York Times. The allotment 
of newsprint for the Catholic newspaper in Leipzig, also 
in the East zone, has been slashed. 


Handbook on Communism 


A Christian’s Handbook on Communism, edited by 
Charles W. Forman, has just been issued by the National 
Council’s Committee on World Literacy and Christian Lit- 
erature. Price 35 cents. It was “written primarily for 
Christian pastors and workers in the villages and cities 
in the lands of the younger churches.” It should be very 
useful as well for Christian Americans who need a better 
understanding of what is involved in the Communist 
challenge today. It includes brief statements on the appeal 
of Communism, what it is, what it does, particularly with 
reference to the Church, why a Christian cannot be a 
Communist, Christians and the economic order, and the 
Christian answer to Communism. 
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